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THE VALE LITERARY MAGAZINE.-Conducted by ihe Students of 
Yale College. This Magazine, established Febtuary. 1836, is the oldest col- 
lege periodical in America; enl«-ing upon its Forty-Fifth Volume with 
the number for October, 1879. I* '^ published by a board of Editors, annu- 
ally chosen from each successive Senior Class, and is entirely made up of 
the writings of undergraduates. Il thus may be fairly said to represent in its 
general articles the average literary culture of the college. In the Noiabilia 
college topics are thoroughly discussed, and in the Memorabilia it is intended 
(o make a complete record of (he current events of college life ; while in Ihe 
Book Notices and Editors'. Table, contemporary publications and exchanges 
receive careful attention. 

Conlfibulions to its pages are earnestly solicited from all the undergrad- 
uates, and may be sent through the Post Ofhce. If rejected, they will be 
returned to their writers, whose names will not be known outside the Edito- 
rial Board, Items of news even of trifling importance, are also especially 
desired, and may be communicated personally to the Editors, or by mail, A 
Gold Medal of the value of Tweniy-five Dollars, for the best written Essay, 
is oSered for Ihe competition of all undergraduate subscribers, at the begin- 
ning of each academic year. 

The Magazine is issued monthly from October to June, inclusive; nine 
numbers form the annual volume, comprising at least 360 pages. The price 
is $3,00 per volume, 3; cents per single number. All subscriptions must he 
paid in advance, directly to the Editors, who alone can give receipts therefor. 
Upon the day of publication the Magazine is promptly mailed to all sub- 
scribers. Single numbers are on sale at Gulliver's. Back numbers and 
volumes can be obtained from the Editors. 

A limited number of advertisements will be inserted. The charactt 
large circulation of the Magazine render it a desirable medium for alt w 
would like to secure the patronage of Yale students. 

All communications, whether in regard to the editorial or the busines 
management of the periodical, must be addressed to Ihe EDITORS OF TH: 
YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, New Haven, Conn. 
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EDITORS FOR THE CLASS OF '80. 

JOHN A. AMUNDSON, ALFRED B. NICHOLS, 

WILLIAM M. HALL, DOREMUS SCUDDER. 

DIMITRI ROUDINE AND HIS BROTHERS. 

THE nineteenth century— or rather that long civiliza- 
tion whose growth has so quickened therein — is 
charged with no less a crime than soul-murder, slow but 
unpitying; with sapping the moral life of humankind not 
only by shattering old foundation-faiths with scientific 
doubts, but also by dissolving out the healthy vigor of 
man's will and passions with the ease and wise selfishness 
of modern living. The viking, we are told, is become a 
diplomatist ; the martyr, a missionary. Few of us are 
rsady to admit that the shadow of that doom is on our 
generation, that the world is selling its soul for knowl- 
edge ; but we cannot fail to see about us some saddening 
figures of vacillating, shallow-heafted educated men — 
here and there even one on whom refinement has wrought 
its perfect work, till his memory is heavy with knowledge, 
his wit thrice-sharpened, his judgment mirror-clear, till 
strong will and deep emotion cannot be found in him. 
This, we are asked to believe, is the product of the nine- 
teenth century, the incarnation of the reigning spirit of 
the age ; and almost this is Dimitri Roudine. 

Roudine is not the hero of a novel, nor is he, like most 
of Tourgu^neff's men, an oddity peculiar to Russia; 
whatever he was meant to be, he is a man of no nation, 
VOL, XLV. 12 
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and the best type of that strange new class of brilliant 
faint-hearted men which has appeared so ominously in this 
century ; better even than Philip Ostrander, Roudine's 
mind is stored with a shabbily encyclopedic knowledge ; 
but that limitation is not essential to the character, for 
men of thorough learning are found among his spiritual 
namesakes. He takes delight in following the progress 
of the times, in scattering his new beliefs in gleaming 
epigrams among the people whom he meets, in standing 
by the front rank of battle and beckoning the laggards to 
come on ; but he wields no sword himself He is eloquent, 
because he must be: the natural expression of his tame 
emotions would move no one. To a stranger he is charm- 
ing ; but an untraceable distrust slowly dissolves the spell. 
He sees this himself: "At first they are impressed by me, 
but afterwards, . . . ," His life is a succession of new friend- 
ships. He is interested in his new friends' avocations, 
makes acute suggestions, and accomplishes nothing. He 
knows by reading and observation what feeling is appro- 
priate to every situation, and when occasion comes he 
stirs his meager soul to a pale transparent self-increasing 
glow ; thinks to himself " This is a time for grief, and 1 am 
grieving," and so deceives himself into believing that 
he feels deeply. All men fall in love : he must be destined 
to do the same ; so arguing, he dreams himself into an 
imaginary passion. His semblance of love withers before 
the first emergency, and he is scorned ; he is mortified — 
for a little while ; recovers himself, mildly reproaches 
Fate, and glides away to captivate, amuse, annoy and 
alienate new acquaintances elsewhere. So he drifts on 
always, flushing with weak emotions and flaccid resolu- 
tions, rosy with a dawn that never turns to day, with a 
hope so long deferred that utter heartsickness settles on 
his friends and at last on himself. The crisis comes; he 
does not descend through despairing lethargy into cold 
vegetation, but gathers all his powers into spasmodic 
straining efforts to do something, and half succeeds. He 
has caught a glimpse of his own weakness and felt a manly 
shame for his unmanliness ; but he is weary, and he never 
can be strong. He wanders on until the end finds him in 
one of his moods of action, on the barricades of '48 in Paris, 
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He was misunderstood, of course: they who at first 
admired cursed him when they found how irresolute and 
lukewarm he really was ; they took vengeance for their 
own misjudgment by calling him hypocrite for his profes- 
sions of wisdom and affection. But he was not a hypo- 
crite. Not knowing what deep feeling was, he mistook 
his ripples of emotion for tropical storm-waves — or rather, 
he thought that other men exaggerated their experiences 
in describing them, that others felt no more deeply than 
he ; and he nursed his emotion by imagining il a prodig- 
ious rush of feeling. The ghost of Love which he once 
conjured up, he looked on as flesh and blood until it curled 
away in cold smoke before a blast of danger. His resolves, 
too, he believed in : had he not been eloquent over them 
in public ? had he not adorned them in his own mind with 
rich results? Surely there was no flaw in them. But in 
a week they were gone, and other plans reigned in their 
stead. He was not hardly selfish, not consciously selfish 
at all ; it made him comfortable to be generous once or 
twice a day ; he praised men whom he disliked, and 
strove to be judicial. In fact, he did no harm to other 
men except by disappointing their hopes of him. His 
quick imagination and keen judgment were employed 
with an honest fervor to spread truth as he saw it. He 
really wondered why he never attained eminence or 
prosperity. 

This is not the story of Dimitri Roudine merely ; he 
has scores of counterparts in actual life ; their nature and 
history are his nature and history, without the dramatic 
death. And besides them there are hundreds of brilliant 
men who partake more. or less of his weakness. Note- 
worthy among these are they who, like Roudine, are 
unpersevering and unemotional, but who unlike him, 
know their own deficiency and strive with it or submit in 
sorrow. They know that other men have that to which 
they can never attain — strong will and strong affections ; 
experience has taught them how weak the will is, and 
they see and despise the shallowness of all their feelings. 
Many a man thus afflicted earnestly desires to live a fuller 
life. Music and verbal harmony, sunset colors, storm- 
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winds, and silent meditation raise in him broad, vague 
emotions and purposes, and he seems to himself risen into 
new hi^h sensibility ; but these feelings fade and cool 
without result in action. Great deeds of men, magnificent 
unities of science, bold imaginations of the future, stir his 
heart to real but transient enthusiasm. He tries to key 
himself to an artificial pitch of perseverance, but breaks 
down before long; and so he lives his days out in alter- 
nation between hope and hopelessness, endowed with 
threefold greater intellectual gifts than his moral strength 
can use. 

How shall we look on such men? Are they the typical 
product of civilization ? Is ultimate man to be a thing of 
lints instead of colors? 

It is not quite true that these weak-hearted men of 
brains are creations of this century. We know not how 
many of them are lying in forgotten graves ; we should 
expect to find small trace of such faint figures in the his- 
tories and novels, the poems and dramas of old time, and 
we may not make haste to acquit the past of them because 
the past has not confessed them. Yet there is slight 
doubt that now is their time of most abundance, and that 
their abundance is in some sort the result of civilization. 
But that fact does not enthrone them as the chief and 
typical result. In days of old, will and passion had better 
opportunities than mind ; and mind not backed by those 
strong allies was helpless. Here and now, sound educa- 
tion is no longer the reward of great toil and courage; 
it may be reached by the weakling also. Our Dimitri 
Roudines are not the men who would have been heroes 
but for civilization ; they are the men who would have 
been nothing but for civilization. We have our heroes 
still — the Homeric virtues are not fading from the earth ; 
and for certain of the weakly ignorant we have substituted 
the weakly wise. The Roudines are better than the 
cockneys, the cynics, and the ciphers whom they replace. 
They do some good ; we mourn only because they capnot 
do more. Is Yggdrasil then dying because above the 
fair fruit ripe to-day, among the blossoms of a fairer 
future, there hang some fading flowers, unvital, odorless? 
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SILURIAN RHYME. 

ask me nol, my biolher, to join you in the praise 

Of this nineteenth century shrieking fiend — the spirit of the age. 

Let locomoiives thunder, and scream their fierce delight 

While whooping o'er the continent, at morn, al noon, at night ; 

Let telegraphs go gossiping with tongues that ever rattle. 

Like aged crones as o'er the seas they bear a nation's tattle : 

And let the vast steam presses print ten thousand sheets a day. 

Of politics, of scandal, and defaulters run away ; 

Wax eloquent o'er all these themes, declaim, orate and glow. 

But 1 wilt think on ancient things, four million years ago. 

Then Nature sang in sweetest strains a soft Silurian rhyme. 

And the Trilobite and MoNusk had a devil of a time ; 

For they combed their golden tresses 'neath the overwhelming fern 

And (hey played al roley boley near the arching gymnosperm. 

And all that funny business : the Ganoid and the Shark 

Strolled gayly down (he boulevard just at high water mark. 

Then life it was worth living, not cold and dark and drear. 

For the Worm was in his glory and the Centipede was here. 

Though I never heard that germans were common in that age. 

Yet surprise parties were frequent, they indeed were all the rage ; 

For the earth bulged up in flexures once a thousand years — about — 

And animate creation gave one universal shout. 

As tbe Dodo, who'd been silting on what seemed a level spot. 

Found himself just then perched grandly on the misty mountain top. 

There was nothing small or little in the spirit of thai age. 

For (he Mastodon went tramping 'round in fine heroic rage ; 

No base born Megatherium e'er dared to cross his path. 

But kept a proper distance and escaped his sovereign wrath. 

When off to his true lady love, beneath the weeping willow, 

He'd go with knightly grace to court the gentle Armadillo. 

O, how I love to ponder on the beauties of that time. 

And what a carboniferous charm invests the shale and time. 

With what a pride those lady-kitling glaciers must have flushed ; 

Since everything they ever met immediaiely they crushed. 

1 would not be particular about the time or place. 

In Paleozoic or Archean age I could have run my race. 

My charmed fancy o'er the whole hath fond affection flung — 

Content I'd lived in period of Catskill or Chemung. 

Bui O, the joy that generally existence then o'erspread 

Disgusts me with (his present age, so lifeless, cold, and dead. 

Yet as I see the sable clouds which round the future loom. 

Melhinlis a silver lining shines amidst the gathering gloom ; 

Be strong, my soul, this glorious hope my fainting courage wakes, 

The " Mesozoic " I yet may see, that is. ihe "Age of Snakes." elu 
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THE PRINCE OF DENMARK. 

THE complaint is often made, and justly too, that we 
have no time to study Shakespeare's poetry as it 
should be studied ; that in our many duties and pleasures 
we can give but at best a superficial examination to a 
subject which to fully consider requires a life-time. So it 
happens that many of the ever-varying moods, the rich 
thoughts, and quaint conceits of the " Child of Fancy's" 
genius are overlooked by us. And yet in spite of this 
what a strange fascination our well-worn copy of Shakes- 
peare has for us ! We have books of more showy out- 
side, and finer type, but when we are tired of our sur- 
roundings, and want to forget for the time (as who of us 
once in a while does not?) that the college world ever 
existed, we turn to our dingy Shakespeare, with its well- 
thumbed leaves to find there the rest we desire. And as 
we read we forget the present; we are living in the past. 
We are watching Ferdinand and Miranda playing chess, 
or Perdita gatheriug flowers among the winsome shep- 
herdesses, none more winsome than she. We are now 
mourning with Juliet over Romeo's corse, anon laughing 
at the wit of that prince of good-fellows, Jack Falstaif 
{poor Sir John, he " babbled of green fields " before he 
died); one moment sympathizing with the melancholy 
Jaques, the next shuddering as the sneering face of lago 
comes up before us. We applaud the ready courage and 
staunch loyalty of Kent, our hearts are with the poor 
loving Fool as he goes "to bed at noon." We are now 
in the land of Isis and Osiris, gazing upon the wondrous 
beauty of the "serpent of old Nile" as she bewitches 
her Roman Antony ; again by the magic of the poet's art 
we are in sunny England praying Hubert the Chamber- 
lain to spare the boy Arthur's eyes. And as we read 
further we see those mightier characters which none 
the less appeal to our human aims, our human sym- 
pathies. Prospero, the wronged duke of Milan : Lady 
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Macbeth striving in vain to wash the bloodspots from her 
little hand, dreading the " to-morrow " she knew must 
surely come ; Lear, his white hairs tossed by the howling 
wind ; the mightiest Julius, and the terribly deceived 
Othello. 

But there is one before the sad story of whose unhappy 
life even Lear's madness fades away and Othello's mur- 
derous jealousy is forgotten. There are times when we 
can see Hamlet the Dane as we believe Shakespeare 
intended he should be seen. A thoughtful, perplexed 
man with the shadow of a terrible purpose resting upon 
him, he comes up before us the mightiest of all Shakes- 
peare's creations. It is very difficult for us living in times 
so totally different, occupied with thoughts and issues so 
entirely distinct, to form a very accurate conception of 
the motives and actions of the great minds of those half- 
civilized superstitious days when ghosts were believed 
to walk, and the rule of might was the rule of right. 
But there is something in the character of Hamlet which 
we can understand, which does not seem strange or out 
of place to our nineteenth century ideas. Let us look a 
little more closely at him as he moves in solitary dignity 
through the play, "the observed of all observers." — We 
are only told by chance sentences what his character 
must have been before the play opens. A thoughtful 
student, generous and handsome, scholarly and wise, his 
whole being filled with love (or his royal father and the 
fair Ophelia, he was indeed " the expectancy and rose of 
the fair State, the glass of fashion, and the mould of 
form." 

Yet at the very outset we see that he is changed, "the 
clouds hang" upon him, and he has discovered, young as 
he is, the bitter truth that the uses of this world are weary 
and unprofitable. But it is not until after the terrible 
scene with the ghost of his murdered father that his sus- 
picions are fully confirmed and he is an utterly changed 
man. No longer can he laugh and talk, as perchance 
has been his wont with the gay young students of Wit- 
temberg, no longer can the philosopher Horatio be his 
confidant, no longer can he allow himself to cherish his 
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mighty love for Ophelia, The gay young lover has 
become the reticent, suspicious man, tortured by a thou- 
sand doubts, for whom nothing but death can bring 
release. Can even death? There is an "undiscovered 
country " into which he fears to enter, there are dreams 
in that sleep of death which he would fain avoid. He is 
changed, yet through his whole life there runs an under- 
current of that gracious kindness, that scholarly wisdom, 
which under different auspices would have made him a 
different man. But the world so bright to the young 
heart is suddenly closed to him, his part in the great 
drama of existence must be a short, and a bloody one. 
The old Grecian idea that the gods above do not pity 
the sins of men. has taken possession of him and he feels 
that his royal uncle must die, and die at his hands. Ob- 
serve now with what infinite tact he goes about his 
dreaded but unavoidable task. His feigned madness, his 
skillful baffling of the old fox Polonius, his well-planned 
device to " catch the conscience of the king," his slow 
approach to the end, show forth triumphantly the poet's 
cunning. 

If Hamlet had been a prompt, decided man who would 
have slain the king at the first opportunity, the charm 
would have gone from the play, and we should be reading 
the plain facts of a soldier's revenge instead of the slow 
windings ol a scholar's soul. Running through the play, 
like a golden thread, we have indications of the philosophy 
of Hamlet. Wittemberg had been a good school for the 
Prince of Denmark, but his father's murder had been a 
better one. His mind, morbidly active, groping in the 
dark, had met all too soon the great problems of exist- 
ence and there was nothing in life worth the living for. 
" To be or not to be ;" " What a piece of work is man !" 
"Alas! poor Yorick;" "The rest is silence," says the 
" moody Dane." 

We are students of human nature some of us in college, 
and as such we cannot look upon the endeavors of Ham- 
let's soul to "get away from itself," without feeling that 
we have perhaps unconsciously struck the key-note of 
our own lives. We know that we ought to think, yet 
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like Hamlet we shudder at the idea of thought. Shakes- 
peare read human nature better than he imagined when 
he conceived Hamlet. 

So the days pass on slowly but surely, until Hamlet 
has but one true friend left to whom he clings with touch- 
ing eagerness. And how soothingly do the calm words 
of this best of friends fall upon his fevered mind ! " Do 
not, my lord," "Good, my lord, be quiet." It is reason 
curbing passion. But the end is reached at last, the 
dreadful tragedy of the royal house is over and the dying 
prince can feel that although his own life has been wasted, 
his own plans and ambitions brought to naught, stili the 
spirit of his father, wandering in Stygian darkness, can 
have rest,— "There is," says Goethe, "an oak-tree planted 
in a costly jar, which should have borne only pleasant 
flowers in its bosom ; the roots expand, the jar is shivered." 
As we think of the great minds who have joined in the 
world's work, and sympathized with the world's sorrow, 
our thoughts turn toward the Prince of Denmark, and 
we feel, busy, practical men though we are, that we can 
stretch out our hands to him across the centuries, and 
call him brothei'. " Flights of angels sing thee to thy 
rest, sweet princ ; !" CEOL. 



A DEAD FAITH. 

We have lost taith in love, its tiss haih burned 

Upon our lips and left the bitter taste 

Of ashes. Yet our love was sweet and chaste, 
And true, we thought, till Fate a sudden turned 
Our life's old course. Ah, vainly then we yearned 

For what our hearts had lost, and naught replaced. 

And harder grows our loss, for uneffaced 
Upon our hearts, as on Death's ashes umed. 
Is written deep that saddening word of woe, — 

The name of Love that daily must be read. 
Over his altar (he dark veil we throw. 

And close the shrine now its high priest is fled | 
We have lost faith in love, we can but show 

In every act our faith in love is dead. 
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THE SPECIALIST. 



'VT'ES," remarked my friend Philologos, "there is 
-I really no telling where education is going to. It 
makes my head buzz to think what one must know to be 
anybody. A while ago a man might acquire a pretty fair 
amount of learning in four years, in fact a college gradu- 
ate was looked up to with a small degree of veneration ; 
but now, why bless me, a sheep-skin is only a ticket to let 
a man into a course of elementary lectures. They used 
to say that the first thing to impress on the young ver- 
dant's mind was that he didn't know very much ; yet 
when you have left Alumni for the last time, with your 
mind still full of Kant and Schlegel and the rest, you will 
not need to have anybody repeat that fact to you, for you 
will very likely of your own self have come to a half- 
belief in the hopelessness of learning. The truth is that 
this is the age of particularization, of Scholasticism, I 
might say. The time has passed when a Cosmos can be 
evolved from the feeble brain of one man. The only per- 
fectly educated men are specialists. This is a time when 
it is the proper thing for a man to devote his life to the 
Dative case, or the rd ^kv to M of the Greeks, or it may 
be the hind legs of Rana Catesbiana. If you want to be 
somebody, and have people say, ' It must be so, for 
Snipkins says so,' you must consent to the abandonment 
of anything like a general knowledge and sacrifice your 
life on the altar of specialism. It takes heroism for that 
sort of thing, I assure you, and a heroism that is to be 
admired; but as for myself, allow me, if you please, to 
choose, barbarian that I am, my Cycle of Cathay. I pre- 
fer a moderate dilettanteism without any laurels. I re- 
member just now a classmate (Fifty^ was my class, you 
remember), whose fondness for study took a particular 
bent. He almost rivaled Mommsen afterward in certain 
branches of Roman history, I have been told. When he 
was in college he was hardly ever addressed as simply 
Ward; he was almost invariably called ' Volume Seven.' 
It leaked out in some way that among his other unusual 
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performances, he had spent all his leisure for three months 
on an old Latin book from the library— the seventh vol- 
ume of the Thesaurus Romanarum Antiquitatum, I be- 
lieve. He was not an ordinary 'excavator of roots'; 
that term is not superlative enough to describe him. I 
suppose that he still takes Pindar for his light reading, 
and turns to Dion Cassius when he has a headache or is 
slightly indisposed. Still, much as I admired Ward's 
passion for unusual learning, with Madame de Stael, I 
prefer Paris to this sort of a Berlin, though Berlin means 
also Goethe." 

The summer has flown, and our little camp on Lake 

, where Philologos gave his hammock-discourse in 

short installjnents between the puffs of his cigar, was 
broken up four months ago. By the way, T often wonder 
whether the rocks along the shore still resound with 
some of the big words which our discussions drew out, 
rolling them in their cavernous mouths like sweet mor- 
sels; or whether they retain only the merry shouts and 
boisterous laughter with which we disturbed their solem- 
nity. Perhaps it is rather the melody of our Yale songs 
that they still whisper to themselves. But to return. 
Imagine my surprise the other day at running across the 
following item while looking over the Pall Mall Spectator 
in the reading room : Deaths — Ward — Mr. Frederick, 

M.A., F.R.S,, at Glenhaven Lodge, Pentland, shire, 

August 28, of brain fever. A well known scholar in 
Early Etruscan history; assistant at the British Museum; 
author of " Nasi Antiquorum," etc., etc. J. 



BETWEEN YEARS. 

Now Year's eve. 
And moonlight cold on the snow. 
Thou loo. Old Year, must go ; 
Like the moon, ihou too must set, — 
To shine in the coroner 
Of Eternity, in the West, 
Where the centuries lake (heir rest. 
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THE REASON WHY. 



I DIDN'T take very kindly to good Archbishop 
Whately's denunciation of juvenile debating when we 
were groaning over his text-book in freshman year; and 
in the occasional hours since then when the blessed light 
of reason broke through the cloud of incomprehensible 
lessons for to-morrow, and I had a chance to meditate a 
little, that question came up frequently (for I am a Lino- 
nian — strange title for a " dig ") and the battle went rather 
against the Archbishop's opinion. All the usual arguments 
in favor of young men's debating — stimulation to reading 
and inquiry on subjects otherwise untouched, improved 
acquaintance with other men's habits of mind, downfeU 
of intellectual conceit, and so on — weighed heavily with 
me ; but one of them appealed so directly to my own 
experience and conscious needs that I sometimes get quite 
warm over it, all by myself. 

It is only too evident that we college fellows are not 
free from the universal carelessness of men about the 
authenticity of all their beliefs, ignorance whether judg- 
ments rest on intuition, on guesses, on mere hearsay, on 
good authorities, or on their personal investigation. A 
college man has one somewhat definite body of beliefs 
which are the result of his systematic study since he went 
to district school ; another set given to him by his favorite 
outside pursuits and his favorite habits of reflection ; and 
still beyond a vast nebulous space filled with Boating 
opinions on myriads of subjects, opinions of all ages, 
extents, degrees of definiteness, all sorts of parentage and 
prospects of long life. Some are sharp and compact — a 
vivid dislike of some face seen for a moment ten years 
back, prompt to reappear when the man's name is heard, 
a ready assent to some religious. principle which you have 
never thought on, but which stands printed on your mind 
by childhood-teaching ; some are as vague and misty as 
the haze in which they drift — faint recollections of some 
dreamy judgment long ago. Some have grown cold in 
long and distant banishment ; some are old, but often 
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summoned ; some are new-created from to-day's experi- 
ence and are now gliding away from the surface of the 
mind to take their place among the older wanderers- 
Some of these spirits will return when they are " called 
from the vasty deep;" some will dissolve and die, and 
memory will know them no more forever. Some of them 
are almost mtuitions, some have been received on the 
authority of wise men of all time, some imposed by early 
teaching, some carelessly taken from a chance remark, 
some created in a whim of fancy, some shaped with one 
glance and at a blow, some modeled with care and perse- 
verance. The variety of opinions is endless. We daily 
judge the men we meet, the buildings we see, the pro- 
cesses of street-mending, planting, driving, blasting, row- 
ing, on which we cast a careless or attentive eye; the 
acts of crime, trickery, skill, folly, endurance or generosity 
of which we hear (indeed, we judge them by giving them 
those names); the political movements, changes of prices, 
geographical discoveries, storms, battles, speeches, mar- 
riages, inventions, of which the newspapers tell us ; the 
theories of religion, morals, mind and spirit, chemistry, 
physiology, astronomy, the plans for teaching, farming, 
navigation, telegraphing, law-making, warfare, building, 
mining, which pour in hourly floods from books, newspa- 
pers, oratory, conversation, and our own reflecting minds. 
We need not speculate whether any of these opinions 
really perish. It is enough that tens of thousands of them 
live and sooner or later appear again. But then their 
pedigree has been forgotten ; they are what they are, and 
we know not whence they came. We are seldom ready 
even "to discover when we formed our opinions — much 
less what energy and patience we spent upon them, what 
facts we had to judge from, whether we were prejudiced 
or fair, whether we took our beliefs from others or proved 
them for ourselves, whether (in the former case) we took 
them irom high authority, bigoted assertion, or indifferent 
hearsay ; above all, we know not what forces have been 
at work on them out in the darkness all these years. 
More than this, in many cases where we have recalled 
and contradicted an opinion, and the subject comes up 
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long after, we are unable to remember which was the 
original and which the contradiction, and so are helpless. 
Who of us can tell which of the weather proverbs are 
true ? Who of us is certain how many of his childhood- 
myths have been disproved ? Education brings thousands 
of idea-changes, and no man of us can be sure that he knows 
exactly what were confirmed and what were overthrown. 

Now we cannot plunge into the fog to count and de- 
scribe the population of our minds. Time and human 
power are utterly inadequate. Most of these opinions 
we can never classify nor measure. But we can make 
some progress ; and inasmuch as we are supposed to be 
struggling toward a distant unattainable perfection of 
knowledge and wisdom, we ought to spare time from ac- 
quiring new particulars to set some of our important 
beliefs in decent order to withstand the shocks of coming 
years. The exercise of debating, like every other prac- 
tice which makes men review, study and compare their 
old opinions, which brings two full arrays of argument to 
meet each other in fair battle, tends to put beliefs on the 
standing which they deserve. The debater must cast 
about for good reasons to urge in support of his propo- 
sition ; he is therefore forced to analyze his belief and 
find why he thinks so — and he is often startled to discover 
that some of his grounds are mere guess, tradition, shal- 
low fallacy, or mistake in facts. Some of the supports 
whose weakness he does not at first observe will be 
knocked from under him by his opponents in debate; and 
he will see in their arguments new elements or old ones 
presented in new size and distinctness. There will be 
clashing and destruction of inconsistent notions', and 
some sort of a survival of the fittest. If the matter of 
debate is itself unimportant, the resultant habit of bal- 
anced judgment is nevertheless invaluable. 

But there is danger here, says one. Traditionary beliefs 
will be shaken, settled principles unsettled, doubt and 
caviling excited ; half-heartedness and hesitation will 
creep into our mental habits. Now, if traditional opin- 
ions cannot stand a fair test by reason, they ought to 
shake and topple. If settled principles can be unsettled 
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by fair use of reason, they belong unsettled, and you have 
no right to settle them till one side fairly wins. We 
must assail and try our beliefs; if they will not bear 
rough handling, they deserve to crumble. We must hold 
our opinions subject to revision; we must not dread to 
part with them, if need be. We are after truth, not 
obstinacy. And this is the time of all times to set our- 
selves right, to get in the habit of holding merely provis- 
ional opinions of religion, duty, human nature and science ; 
now in our youth before our lines of thought are cut 
deep, before we have established our plans of life and 
riveted our beliefs. By taking this precaution we save 
ourselves from the danger of going on in wrong opinions 
blindly, carelessly, or obstinately, until some day in mid- 
dle life when the conviction of error overcomes us, falls 
like a blow upon our courage, and perhaps leaves us 
turning blankly from the wasted past to gaze at a new 
and strange future. 

To avoid that disaster, and to make our lives intellec- 
tually clearer, we ought to use every effort ; and to that 
end the practice of debate, as well as the other forms of 
mind-inspection, should be often followed, that we may 
train ourselves to test the authenticity of our opinions. 
So only shall we become genuinely sound of mind. 



THE BROOK. 

Out from a spring in the mountain il wells. 
Tinkling out like ciyslai bells 
In trembling mirrors, framed with moss. 
Gemmed with the beads its ripples toss. 
That give back smiles from the soberest face. 
Then olT again in a reckless race, 
Prattling, babbling, tumbling down, 
Breaking o'er boulders bate and brown, 
Spreading out in a foam-specked pool. 
Purling and curling in shadows cool, 
Where the air is heavy with wild sweet-brier. 
And the cardinal flower hangs a flag of fire ; 
Where the wild birds sing and never tire ; 
Where the sunbeams fall 
Thro' the leafy wall. 
And the dew at noon rests over all. 
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NOTABILIA. 

Slowly to the under-classmen, far too rapidly for the 
senior, has the term slipped away. Its pleasures have 
been many, its pains if rumor speak the truth, not worthy 
of notice. Now and then the gods have nodded and our 
little world has shaken, but for some unknown cause a 
spirit of unwonted meekness seems to have taken posses- 
sion of the autocrats of the campus. This kindly feeHng has 
evidently extended beyond our little sphere. The stern 
genius of the weather has smoothed out his wrinkles, and 
has beamed upon us with most astonishing smiles, that 
have sent gladness to every heart and have often tempted 
the traditional bookworm from his dingy study-room to 
the warmth and light of the outer world. The old tutel- 
ary deity of Yale, too, has hovered near, and though his 
aid did not confer victory upon our arms, still it placed 
them higher than those of all opponents. Last, though 
by no means least, in the eyes of our society friend, Lav- 
ender, the goddess, whose sway is strongest felt in the 
haunts of the muse of dance, in emulation of her benignity 
toward former suitors, has outrivaled herself in lavishing 
upon those whom the fair delight to honor her chiefest 
favors. 



To college men, of all in the world, is the subject of 
debt most distasteful. For but a few moments, then, will 
we draw your attention to an old unpalatable topic. In 
the summer of 1876, the Athletic Association, of so un- 
savory fame, incurred a debt to Messrs. Benjamin & Ford 
of this city. Ninety-five dollars and seven cents of 
this was left unpaid and has lain accumulating interest, 
which now brings the original sum up to the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred and fifteen dollars. Doubtless there 
are scarcely any undergraduates who were connected 
with the university at the time of the incurring of this 
indebtedness. Four classes have gone and have left be- 
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hind them the unenviable reputation of having evaded 
this payment. The delinquency has certainly lasted long 
enough for the honor of the college. It is no excuse to 
plead that all of those instrumental in entering into this 
obligation have departed. It is a debt of honor, and every 
member of the undergraduate department has cause to 
feel shame until it is paid off. There are now in the treas- 
ury of the foot ball association five hundred dollars at 
the disposal of the association. Doubtless there are many 
uses for this money, and the loss of one hundred dollars 
in this year of small subscriptions is one which we can 
with difficulty sustain ; nevertheless, the college is in duty 
bound to efface this stain from its athletic records. We 
trust that the first act of the college in the next term will 
be a vote to apply a part of the surplus foot ball funds 'to 
the discharge of our debt to Mr. Ford. 



With the foot ball season past, and several months be- 
fore us in which out-door athletic practice is impossible, it 
is time to consider questions which fundamentally concern 
the various interests of the university. To those who 
have for several years watched the development of foot 
ball and base ball here, it has been apparent that a grand 
mistake is being made. At present these two" interests 
are largely dependent upon the caprice of one man, the 
owner of Hamilton Park. But a few years at the furthest, 
this plot of ground will cease to be at the disposal of the 
college. A sudden growth of the city, or the small mat- 
ter of the change of ownership may deprive us of a prac- 
tice ground. As regards situation the Park is not at all ■ 
favorable. Hiring, as a financial measure, is generally 
disastrous. Yearly the college fills the pockets of Mr. 
Hall with hardly earned money. It is the opinion of 
several of the more prominent of our athletic men that 
there are one or two lols, possessing greater advantages 
in point of situation than Hamilton Park, and in other 
respects fully equal to the latter. Even if our suggestion 
concerning the Athletic Association debt should be car- 
H 
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ried out there will be left a nucleus toward the purchasing 
of the desired practice ground. Were an energetic man 
of influence appointed to visit personally the alumni and 
solicit contributions, there would be little trouble, we 
think, found in raising a large part of the necessary fund. 
Careful management of finances would, in a few years, 
place a fine playground in the hands of the college. The 
moral influence of ownership would do much toward in- 
creasing the interest of undergraduates, and the nearness 
of the grounds would stimnlate many to attend practice 
games as well as to participate in the sports themselves. 
While there is an opportunity it is incumbent upon all to 
not only think but act on this matter. 

Despite all the groans which have lately found their 
way into the other papers concerning mendicants and 
heroes of cast-off clothing, it is patent to all that under 
the able management of Mr. Hotchkiss, few of these nui- 
sances find their way to our rooms. Now and then the 
charity woman or the half-drunken pencil pedier, two of 
the oldest relics of the begging business, are seen hover- 
ing about the campus, wistfully gazing at the buildings 
where so much of their plunder was formerly gained, but 
seldom do they venture to intrude upon us in our sancta. 
We apprehend that the real cause of the frequency of 
visitations and the number of visitants was not the laxity 
of the campus officials, but was to be found in the false 
generosity of the students themselves. If r\ot so, why do 
we not see more of these money filchers loitering about 
the streets in the vicinity of the campus. However rough 
in manner and boisterous in expression, the average col- 
lege man is undoubtedly very susceptible to appeals from 
needy suppliants. It has taken several years of constant 
newspaper writing and many marvelous disappearances 
of personal property to open the eyes of the careless to 
the necessity of harsh dealings with these itinerants, but 
at last the work has been accomphshed. We witnessed 
the other day, for the first time, a direct refusal upon the 
part of a collegian, to help one of these piteous individ- 
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uals, but so indicative of the general character of the 
college man was the gentle reply to the call for assistance, 
that it almost partook of the nature of an apology. 

Very remarkable and very significant of desire in the 
human species for respect and for reverential awe, is the 
nomenclature used in connection with any body of officials, 
whether this be a political committee of no importance or 
the faculty of an institution of learning. Even here in 
this staid old university, which seems in its character as 
far removed from the conventional as strict conservatism 
can force it, this axiom must be observed to be true. 
When first we entered upon our undergraduate career, 
the square tomb-like structure, wherein the stern rulers 
in solemn conclave were wont to assemble every Wednes- 
day morn, was rendered doubly mysterious by the digni- 
fied title of the Treasury. In accordance with the ordinary 
freshmanic imagination, we oft pictured to ourselves the 
hoard of treasure that must there lay concealed. Nor 
was this conception likely to be weakened when our 
senior friend, a tall, stalwart athlete, who in those days 
inhabited the ground floor of the fearful building, initiated 
us into the wonders of the electric bell, pistols, knives, 
slung-shots and the like which he and his chum had at 
their disposal is case of emergency. Then, too, the sol- 
emn aspect of the antediluvian, the presiding genius of the 
money vault upstairs, was fraught with much terror, as 
he demanded of the trembling incomer the inevitable 
bond. Time, however, works wonders. When, as the 
years rolled on, no expected accountof desperate attempts 
at robbery reached our ears, we became puzzled. When 
in spite of mammoth gas bills there was ever the plea of 
want of funds on the part of the governing board at being 
confronted with demands for needed improvements, we 
began to mistrust. The revelation that the electric bells 
were never in order, the pistol decrepit with age and the 
other weapons of defence useless, the realization of the 
harmlessness of the antediluvian, the discovery that the 
faculty board was in reality composed of but ordinary 
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mortals, as subject as anyone to bursts of passion and 
ebullitions of inanity, all these facts and many more com- 
pleted our disillusionment. Why, the question pertinently 
suggests itself, why do the faculty persist in clinging to 
this misnomer ? The answer must be sought in our axiom, 
and the evident truth that it must indeed be a rare box 
that can hold such a strange collection of gems as are 
gathered together every Wednesday in the old Treasury. 

It would be in ill-accord with the deferential character 
of our Patron Saint, were we to separate from our read- 
ers without the usual parting salutation. Examinations, 
another act of initiation to the novices, one more time- 
mark to the rest of us, are safely past, and the joys of 
Christmas are yet real only in anticipation. That all, 
from the least to the greatest, should leave heartily re- 
solved to rest and enjoy themselves, is the wise injunction 
of those, who have bought wisdom by experience. That 
each may return with every expectation fully realized, is 
the best we can wish you. 



PORTFOLIO. 



My cheery friend the fire, with its eager rush up chim- 
ney and its mimic roar — hurried on by its own impetuosity to 
aglowing death and the oblivion of soft grey ashes — especially 
when built with well-seasoned walnut logs, always recalls to 
me one scene. An old-fashioned, low-ceiled room through 
whose small-paned windows the dusk has crept slowly, 
silently, like a ghostly flood, until it has merged all the out- 
lines in indistinguishable gloom, except where the clear, quiet 
fire shoots shafts of ruddy light into its substance; and in 
this gentle flickering the figure of a grey-clad woman, grey- 
haired, grey-eyed, as quiet as the fire is restless. She was my 
father's mother, and through my boyish days reigned ^%prima 
dotina assolufa of my affections. I think I had involuntarily. 
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half-unconsciously, woven a tender little cloud of romance 
about her, in which like goddesses in their divine atmosphere, 
she always moved. She had been a beauty as a girl ; as a 
wife her circle had been one of the most brilliant in a cul- 
tured city; and she was now an old lady, lovely with all that 
stately grace of the olden school, which puts to shame the 
hoydenish manners of to-day, and which sat with double 
charm on her dainty person. The snowy im mac u lateness of 
her cap and kerchief removed her in my eyes from the soiled 
and dusty world that existed outside of "grandmother's 
room," and calm would distil itself on my disturbed spirit 
when I betook myself with my small miseries to that sanctu- 
ary. She never read much, only her bible and a few volumes 
of sermons whose authors are long forgotten. Literary 
ladies, "blue stockings," were not in favor in her day. But, 
as of old in the days of her belleship, she could still talk with 
that fineness of instinct and delicacy of accent that supply the 
place of wit and are grateful to mind and ear alike. Besides 
this she wrote letters, always on a fixed day, of a stately com- 
position that would now seem stiff, but which went well with 
her quaint penmanship grown a little unsteady under the 
weight of years. I have many of them now, and still love 
the skillful use of capital letters which modern haste has made 
us too negligent to observe. In a mysterious cupboard, high 
up in the wainscot, she kept a careful store of sugar-plums of 
an ancient excellence and flavor, such that I have never seen 
the like. These were the meed of good behavior; on the 
rare occasions when a special grace seemed iitting I was 
allowed to look with wide eyes, my senses roused by the 
faint odor of lavender sequent on the opening drawer, on 
wonderful relics of the days when diamond buckles for shoe 
and knee, painted snuff-boxes and other superfluities to mod- 
ern costume were still in vogue. The buckles I was once 
allowed to wear to a children's masquerade. I shall never be 
so satisfied with my appearance again. 

In the Neue Pinakothek at Munich hangs a pic- 
ture which has haunted my memory for several years, and 
when lately I had the opportunity of seeing it again I found 
its forcefulness unabated. And yet I am puzzled in analyzing 
its power. The foreground is clear water, bright and calm as 
a mirror; this is a pool in a wide, far stretch of level land 
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grown over with sedge At the margin of the pool are one 
or two dwarf firs, and an antlered stag stands hoof to hoof 
with his reflection in the water. The sicy has the peculiar 
quality seen not infrequently in northern latitudes after a 
clear sunset, a translucent, almost luminous green, shading 
off into the deep, mysterious blue of space in tlie zenith, 
where the earlier stars are beginning to shine. All sugges- 
tion of man's life is quite lacking, yet the scene fills one with 
a deep consciousness of forces and lives very different from 
the calm changeableness of sky, or the equally calm succes- 
sion of earth's seasons. Its silence, its stillness, its solemnity 
of space and color have an effect akin to that produced by 
that marvel of iridescence in marble and mosaic, St. Mark's 
in Venice. Yet its emphatic ignoring of man always recalls 
to my thought the lines : — 

■' Yet they 

Which touch ihee a.te unmating things — 

Oceans and clouds and night and day, 

Lorn autumns and triumphant springs." 



"How do you like itf" asked Marshwillow of me this 

atternoon, speaking of a novel of George Sand's that 1 had just 
read. This question, which in general is as meaningless yet 
as frequent as any ever asked by the desultory reader, was in 
this case the very one to elicit my real feelings. As I laid 
down the book I could only say, "I liked it." There were 
characters portrayed in her naively realistic vein, and num- 
berless beauties of style and thought, pleasing and instructive, 
yet my admiration for all these was well synthesized in the 
expression, "I like it." I did not care to tell Marshwillow my 
particular reason, and as this is the sole question he ever asks 
or answers in the way of criticism, he was perfectly satisfied 
with my common-place reply, and of course saw no deeper 
meaning in it than in the hundred like answers he had 
received before. But 1 will be a little more confidential, 
even at the risk of seeming egotistical, for 1 am in my senti- 
mental position to-night, not seated with a fragrant Havana, 
but lounging on a sofa before that open fire which can surely 
never become stale in experience. The reason was this, the 
hero of the tale was myself, not in sympathy but in many 
actual traits of character and circumstances, and I seemed to 
see my own career worked out in this drama of fiction. The 
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number of elements of similarity startled me. I can flatter 
myself that my strength or virtue was equal to the portrait, 
but all my peculiar failings and their ultimate influences 
were so strikingly pictured that I read as if dreaming. It was 
my castle in Spain reduced to definite form and place, not as 
gorgeous and airy as when viewed from afar, but yet glowing 
in a gentle light of romance. It seemed as if the gifted seer 
of nature had read my inmost thoughts and aspirations, and, 
too true to flatter, had subdued my headstrong flights into the 
future with a firm yet kindly hand, and striven to lead me in 
the paths of truth. It touched a deeper chord than admira- 
tion and I can simply tell Marshwillow that I like it. 

My friend Jack came into the room the other day. 

Now he and I always diff"er, and often quarrel, so I went on 
with my book, while he picked up a newspaper and became 
absorbed in Washington gossip a least at week old. Presently, 
however, he pitched it aside and said, apropos, I feel sure, of 
nothin^f in last week's Times, " What the devil do you say when 
people ask you what you think of Mallock.'" I reflected that 
probably Jack's "people" were of that fairer sex which he 
adores, and that he had in mind some experience at the recep- 
tion of the night before. However, he went on : " For my part 
I think he's a fool, but I can't say so, because he is, as every- 
body knows, a brilliant one. By Jove, did you read that dia- 
logue of his in one of the reviews lately. Metaphysics, phi- 
losophy, religion— Lord knows what not — rung in to the 
singing of nightingales, scent of jasmin, murmur of night- 
winds, and all other delights of that agreeable trio, world, 
flesh and devil. Aspasia was nothing to your fair Countess 
Di . Only, you see, a poultice of honey and orange- 
blossoms is a mild application for the sovereign ills of life. 
When your hero gets so far that even Sophocles in the orig- 
inal and from lips so charming cannot reconcile him to living, 
I advise amputation — just above the shoulders. No, my boy, 
when a man finds life not worth living, and yet dawdles on 
in the lap of all sorts of mortal vanities, don't recommend 
him any such Sybarite draught as love. The Homeric hero who 
cured himself of his deadly wound by a sturdy posset of brave 
Pramnian wine was a worthier model. Don't coddle — but 
spank us." The last pronoun, I suggested, gave the happiest 
point to his diatribe, and Jack assented with a sigh of mingled 
relief and disgust. 
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Of the truly Yankee longings to get behind the scenes, 

with which everyone is affected in his peculiar degree and 
manner, my pet one has long been to get back of the curtain 
that is never lifted, into the mind of a great author as he 
sends out his thoughts and his characters before the great 
audience of the world. As entertaining as were long ago 
the theories in regard to the marvelous phenomena of Humpty 
Durapty, is it for me now to picture the processes of genius, 
the flashing suggestions, the pleasure of exploring novel 
truths and new combinations of truths, the joy that comes 
when an unusually happy thought or expression is born, and 
not the least delightful does it seem to me to select names. 
In fact, when planning many of my great works, which, in 
my imagination, have startled the literary world, like children 
who eat their dessert first, I have indulged in the pleasure of 
choosing out a well-sounding name to which I have then en- 
deavored to attach my belated idea: not the least important 
part of a book is its name. It is the invaluable, well-trained 
servant that announces its master before he makes his entry 
into society, and whether the master be great or small the 
servant has an equally respectable appearance and the volume 
is not refused admittance by the rich because it has sent in a 
shabby footman. It is the faithful name that first receives the 
blows of the savage reviewer, that is ever at hand to serve as 
a medium of intercourse, and it may, perhaps, be about all 
that is left of the work in the memory of men when the book 
is consigned to some dusty south gallery, where the antiquary 
peering through his glasses sees the old servant in faded gilt 
still standing at his post. The names of characters seem 
equally interesting. It may be only the momentary freak of 
the author and the name is written, fitting, picturesque, or 
queer, which is to become a household word. That Dickens 
especially reveled in this power of engrafting his own odd 
inventions into the common language of a nation we cannot 
doubt when reading a list of his characters. The homely 
Smiths and Browns are abnormally uncommon in the little 
world of fiction he has given us. 

One of the pleasantest and most wholesome books 

that I have read lately is " The Amateur Poacher." It is full 
of an open-air inspiration that fills one's Intellectual lungs 
refresfiingly when a little stifled by the dust of dryer books. 
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The scenes are thoroughly English, and rouse in one a faint 
stir of envy toward a land where summer brings only a gen- 
ial warmth under softly clouded skies, and winter softens his 
inclemencies to a severe kindliness — both taking the lover of 
Nature into their secrets with a less formidable initiation than 
the fierce heat and cold of our climate demand. We find 
nature regal, splendid, in full dress, but a little overwhelming 
— exhausting for constant association. We would like to 
meet her oftener in dishabille. For my own private delecta- 
tion I prefer to all your splendors of autumn — 

" With banners, by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brighlest silks of Samarcand," 

the more delicate beauties of a warm winter's day, when the 
sun is not too bright, and the tracery of the tree-tops, the 
tangle of the hedges, and the colorless weeds and grasses of 
the field have the fine artistic effect of an etching. Especially 
along a frozen brook or stream, where the rushes, cat-tails and 
tall grasses, grown rank and discordant through a luxuriant 
summer, stand refined, individualized, almost idealized — by 
the thinning away from the sturdier of the indiscriminate 
multitude before the sickle of the frost, and the confining of 
the few spared to a display of clear-cut form and sombre 
color. Then, too, the birches, which can never show their 
real grace and exquisiteness of structure through a mantle 
of foliage, droop with the slender gleaming charm of dis- 
robed nymphs. One need not miss too keenly from the 
silence the song and chirp of bird and insect, for the wind 
has made unsuspected revelations of the homes of the past 
summer, and the dead leaves filling the empty nests seem 
only a careful provision against future re-occupancy. John 
Burroughs has done tor our woods and fields what this anon- 
ymous Englishman has done for those of his isle— more 
imaginatively and suggestively perhaps, but with no nicer 
observations or deeper delight. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Thanksgiving recess was to many Yale men only an 
opportunity to witness tlie 

Princeton Foot Ball Game, 

Played at Hoboken, Nov. 27, before six thousand spectators. 
Yale touched down for safety twice and Princeton four times, 
but neither side was able to secure a touchdown or a goal, 
though the ball was at Princeton's end of the field most of the 
time. The players for Yale vier&:— forwards : Storrs, '82; 
Hull, '83; Vernon, '81 ; Knapp, '82; Beck, '83; Harding, '80; 
Moorhead, '80 S. S. S.; Lamb, '81 ; Remington, A. S. ; half 
backs: Watson, '8i S. S. S.; Camp, 'So; Peters, '80, and after- 
wards Clark, '80 ; Badger,'82; backs: Lyman, '8z ; Nixon, '8i. 
For Princeton— /crwarrfs .■ Loney ; Bradford ; Peace ; Bryan 
Brotherlin; Devereaux; Ballard; McDermott; half backs . 
Lee; McNair; Withington; Farr; backs: Duncan; Miller 
Cutts. Referee; Capt. Bacon, of Harvard. Umpires: for 
Yale, McHenry, '80; for Princeton, McLaren. This game 
ended the season for the university team with a total score of 
three games won and two tied, ten goals and nine touchdowns 
made, against no games, goals, or touchdowns by opponents. 
A game with Columbia had been played at Hoboken the pre- 
vious Saturday, Nov. 22, in which Yale scored two goals and 
three touchdowns to nothing for the other side. The series of 

Freshman Games 

With Harvard was decided in favor of Yale by two successive 
victories: the first at New Haven, Saturday, Nov. 22, by two 
touchdowns to nothing; the second at Boston, Nov. 29, by 
one goal and three touchdowns to nothing. These games 
were played with eleven men. The first event after Thanks- 
giving recess was the election of 

Linonia Officers 

For the middle term, held Wednesday, Dec. 3, with the follow- 
ing result: President, D. Scudder, '80 ; Vice President, G. B. 
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Lewis, "So S. S. S.; Treasurer, R. H. McDonald, '8r ; Assistant 
Treasurer, R. L. Trumbull, '81 S. S. S.; Secretary, C. A. Smith, 
'82; Assistant Secretary, D. S. Sanford, '8z; Executive Com- 
mittee, J. Leigliton, '81, H. F. Chappell, '81 S. S. S., C. L. 
Scudder, "82. The first 

Linonia' Lecture 

Was delivered in the hall of the society, Monday evening, Dec. 
8, by Professor Knapp, on "The Liberal Movement in Spain 
during the Present Century." 



BOOK NOTICES. 

New York : Fords, Howard & 

A boot of absorbing inleresi in a new lield. Il gives information on a sub- 
ject on whicb (here has been a woful lack of real knowledge, viz., the aclual 
state of Southern society in the period following the war. If we hope 10 ob- 
tain a faithful account of those times from anyone, it must be from one who, 
like the author, coming from the North, imbued with Northern sentiments, 
went South to become a (dmu^rtf settler and not an office seeker. Trying 
honestly to establish a home among them, he had abundant opportunity for 
ascertaining (he thoughts and feelings of the people. He could discover their 
motives and their way of looking at things. One of the most instructive parts 
of the work is the description of how the North and South " played at cross- 
purposes, each thinking that he knew the other's heart far better than he 
sought to know his own." The author then presents in parallel columns the 
" Northern idea of slavety," [he " Southern idea of slavery," the " Northern 
idea of the Southern idea," and the " Southern idea of the Notlhern idea." 
In like manner, he gives the Northern and Southern ideas of [he situation 
after the war. and each one's idea of the other's idea. 

The book is a novel, full of comic and tragic incident, and many incisive 
sketches of character. The chapter, " A Race against Time," describing Lily's 
ride to save her father from a Ku KIuk plot, is vivid and thrilling. The work 
commands and will receive attention, and, whether it excite agreement or dis- 
agteemeni with [he author's views, the verdict will be that quoted on the title 
page from " Timon of Athens," " Thou art not altogether a fool." If it serve 
no other purpose, it will cause people to think anew and more soberly on an 
important subjea. 
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American College Fraternities: A descriplive analysis of (he Sociely System 
in the colleges of the Utiiled States, with a detailed account of each frater- 
nity. By Wm. Raimond Baird. Philadelphia 1 J, B. LippincoltS Co. 
Pp. 213, l3ino. FoT sale by Judd. 

To those inieiested in the subject, this volume furnishes all the facts that 
can be expected. It is very complete in its information as to the origin, chap- 
ters, badges, etc., of all the college secret societies, living or extinct. The 
■' Statistical Summary " needs but a glance to show with reference to each fra- 
ternity, when it was founded, where, the number of its living chapters, of its 
defunct chapters, of its chapter houses, its present membership, its colors, 
and the number of alumni chapters. The book closes with a discussion of 
the question. Have college fraternities a right to live ? (he author taking the 
affirmative. Mi. Baird deserves the praise of having done hfs work well, and 
of having done all that could be demanded of him. 

•.erature. Vol. I. New York : 
Price, 50c.; by mail, 60c. 

This is a publication on the same general plan as the Eclectic Magatine ^dA 
LitteWs Living Age. containing more matter in the year than the former, and 
about half as much as the latter, while incomparably below them both in 
price. The articles represent the best thought of the day on popular ques- 
tions. The type is clear and the binding substantial. 



A very well written novel about a rather phenomenal mechanic and the ups 
and downs of his love for a young lady, who is also sought by the young 
man's employer and benefactot. The latter is refused and consoles himself 
with somebody else, but the other has to endure a long " probation " never- 
theless. Descriptions and dialogues are good, and the people thoroughly in- 
teresting. The Lancashire cotton famine of '63 comes into the story, hut 
political economy is not made unpleasantly conspicuous. We cannot help 
referring again to the habit now prevalent among novel writers of spotting 
good English pages with unnecessary German ; may that soon follow the 
half-extinct French fever. 
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The Nassau Lit. for November opens wilh an appreciative sketch of Gold- 
smiih. the keynote of which is lo be found in (he sentence, "Ah ! he is the 
greatest hero who can write Charity in the largest characters. Such a hero 
was Goldsmith." The article on " National Antipathies " is thoughtful and 
interesting ; the " College Gossip " racy. 

The Princelvniitn has some inscrutable reason for believing that Yale ts 
about to lay violent hands on the title of foot bait champion ; our friend from 
New Jersey must have grown suspicious of Yankee cunning since hearing 
the ingenious gentleman from Cambridge invent a base halt "championship " 
last year fcir home consumption. 

The Thanksgiving number of the £ra is unusually good — in keeping with 
its new dress on thai occasion. The editorial on the Social Science Club 
excited our keenest interest, and led us to wish that we might have a similar 
one in practical opeiatiou here. " lis object is lo discuss live questions on 
social and political subjects, theological questions being entirely excluded." 
We are now curious to know whether its object is enthusiastically carried out. 
" Chum's Library " is delightful, as have been most of the articles with which 
this paiticular " Chum " has had to do. We quote the last paragraph : 

"'Oh! Max, listen!' interrupts Chum, 'this ode is exquisite— The poetry 
of earth is never dead ' — just as he speaks, through the corridor floats a well- 
known refrain, 'Oh, where, gh, where is my little dog gone, Oh, where, oh 
where can he be ?' ' When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, and hide 
in cooling trees' — continues Chum, 'Three black crows sat on a tree,' pur- 
sues our tormentor. ' A voice will run from — ' ' It was my last cigar !' wailed 
forth in a tcine of suicidal despair, upsets our gravity completely. 

" 'A curious commentary on Keats t What execrable, outlandish nonsense 
college songs are ! Why is it, Chum ?' 

" ' Because we do such honest hard work when we study, we feel the need 
of a perfect unbending when we sing. For the same reason we always prefer 
to fait nonsense." 

"'Oh! do we?' 

" Chum gives me an unspeakable look. 

" ' Don't we ? " 

The best thing in the last Lampoon is the cartoon on the first page entitled 

" Maud — Mamma, where do people go when they die ? 

" Mamma — O, you must not ask such questions, dear ; you vrill understaind 
all about it when you are older. 

" Maud (after thinking over it for some minutes) — Mamma, do you know 
all about it ?" 

We have received the first number of the Harvard Echo, the new college 
daily. The News is no longer without a rival. We are favorably impressed 
with the issue before us. It is of the same size and appearance as our daily' 
Michigan University, they say, will venture out in the same line next. 
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The Miscellany's article, " Haworth's," says about al[ there is 10 be said of 
Mrs. Bumetf s last and, the writer maintains, best work. There are some 
sound, ringing paragraphs in " De Temporibus et Moribus" on women's 
choice of vocation : 

" Possibly those to whom we owe our education wish us to succeed in life, 
but prefer that we should reach success by teaching. But as we grow older 
and learn more, we may become perfectly certain that we have decided abili- 
ties in another direction. Even if our choice of a vocation does not meet 
with the approval of our benefactors, it is our duty to ourselves and others lo 
follow it up, and if our heart and soul are in our work, we are sure of such 
success as will change popular opinion and give 10 us our merited praise. 

The Record of Nov. 26 contains a poem, a part of which deserves perma- 
nent preservation. We refer to "Lotos Camp:" 
" We ate the lotos day by day, 

Till not a care could weary us, 
And time as lightly on us lay 

As tho' life ne'er were serious. 
O, happy days, on shady shores, 

Books, breezy waves, and laziness \ 
O, happy nights, when dripping oars 

Gleamed in the moonlit maztness I 
Again I'm drifting thro' the night. 

Far off the camp flames wavering. 
And shadowy forms move in their light. 

With merry music favoring ; 
Then note by note the music dies, 

I watch the camp light perishing, 
And learn that in my heart there lies 

No scene more worth its cherishing." 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. a 



Are now offering a large and carefully-selected stock of 

Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, Gamers Hair 

Shawls, Dresses, Sacqnes, Cloaks, Millinery 

VeUets, Etc., Etc., 

Of newest fabrics, designs and colorings at T«iy AttntoUv* Frloes 

Broadway, 4th Ave., dth and 10th Sts. 



E.L 



DEALHR IN 



Opera, Field and Spy Closes, Russia Portfolios, Pocket Books, 

Cigar, Match and Card Cases, Wood Carvings, 

Cut Glass Bottles and Fine Toilet Goods, 

Soaps, Perfumes, Etc. 

Eye Glasses and Spectacles made lo order and repairing neatly executed. 



H 

>■ 
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\jVj\j V r-o, ouorniNj-znivo, 

Collars and Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, etc., etc. 

|^° Collars and Cuffs sent to Troy Laundry every 
Thursday. 
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OTTOA.G.RAUSCH 

63 CENTER ST,, Benedict's New Building, New Haven. 
ALL KINDS OP GAME IN THUIB SEASON. 

A full line of TOBACCO, CIGARS, CIGARETTES. FRUITS AND 
CONFECTIONERY consiantly on hand. 

COMMUT&TIOH TICKETS, S6.00 VALUE FOR $5.00. 

^P* Catering for Society Spreads. Bait and Class Suppers a specLal(>. 

H. LIEFELD, 

Fine Custom Shirts made to order. 

OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 

No. 34 Center St., near the Post Office. 
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GILBERT & THOMPSON, 

Dealers in 

CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES 

TEAS, CIGARS, &o., 
39i Chapel Street, - JVew JTaven, Conn. 



F. A.. & D. «. ALLING, 

Coal and Wood, 

S35 Chapel and 16 East Water Street. 



"BEERS, the Drng:^ist," 

Oppo§ite the Colleges. 
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At H. J. ATWATER'S, '^t\ Grand St. 

W YALE STUDENTS WILL FIND PRICES VERY LOW. 
AOBNT FOR THE TVPB WRITER. 



^e^tkui'kut kud I(Undl\ l(oo]n, 

i.52 Chapel Si., opp. the Colleges. 
Parti«s, Society Spreads, etc., attended to at sbort notice. 



WOOLENS, 

M. HELLER, the Tailor, 

Executed inio garments at unapproachable prices. 

45S State St., oppo8tt« Madison Honse. 



124 York Street. 124 York Street. 



lis, 



Also a well appointed Hatatorium or Swimming Batb. 

ERIVST HRAUSE, Prop., 1S6 York 8t. 
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REDCLIFFE'S 

Restaurant 

Provides everything in its season 
and of the very best quality. 



EVERY FACILITY FOR 



SUPPERS and SPREADS 



W ^T SHORT ISTOTIOE. 



J. REDCLIFFE, 

400 and 402 Chapel Street, New Haven. 
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if KIRBY & SON .m 
:\me\m. fflatchmakcrs and liigrater^, 



Have a full line of 



Watches, Jewelry and Silver Goods. 

B^' Particular attention given to the repairing of 
FINE WATCHES. 

OAltLINO CARDS Engraved and Printed. 

Society Pins manufactured by UB on our own premises. 

J. B. Kirby & Son, 316 Chapel Street. 



HiLDEBRAND & Co., 

Merchant Tailors, 

22 Center Street, New Haven. 

a hildebrand. j. f. obrien. 
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J the Sporting Goods Deparlment of 



Manufaclurersof 

Military, Sporting, Hunting and Target Breech-Loading 

Rifles, Shot-Guns and Pistols, 

Also: Cartridges, Primers, Bullets, 

Shot-Shells, Loading Implements, Rifle-Canes, Etc. 

ISaniifkctory t Illon, Herkimer 0«., N. Tl. 
Saleeroomt Nos. 281 and 283 Broadway, N. T. P.O. Box 3994. 



DEIBEL'S DINING PARLOR, 

334 CHAPEL STREET. 

Meals at all Houtb. ConmutatioD Tickets, $6 for $5. 

PRIVATE PARLOR FOR PARTIES. SPREADS A SPECIALTY. 
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F. BUEWELL, 

Cot. Church and Chapel Ste., Glebe Building, 

EP" Best o( college references given. 



Prof A. M. LOOMIS, 

The author of ihe Glide Waltz and Diagonal, and for the past eight years 
Master of Ceremonies a( Congress Hall, Ssiatoga, and now of Congress 
Hall, Cape May, would reapeclfully inform the students of Yale and resi- 
denls of New Haven, thai he is now prepared to give instructions in dan- 
cing. Mr. Loomis has occupied ihe position as instructor to the students of 
Yale, Amherst, Williams, Wesleyan, Trinity, Union and Massachusetts 
Agricultural Colleges, also some of (he principal Seminaries, Military 
Schools in ibe country. I^* Private lessons when not engaged with classes. 
LOOMIS' TEMPLE OF MUSIC. 



^tecl fntii. \i 

Hill Ctlebrated yumbera, i 

! 303-404- 1 70-36 1 -332, ' 



A Sew Departure! 



Save Your Dollars! 



THE MADISON HOUSE, 

No. 440 STATE STREET. 

d9" TABLE BOARD. SPECIAL RATES. 31 IHeBlN, 83.SO per 
Yveek. Seven (7) Dinners, 81. 54. 

Tickets good until used. Satisfaction guaranteed, or the money refunded. 
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LEOPOLD LALL, 

BOOKBINDER, 

No. 35 CROWN STREET. 



REFERENCES: 



Ex-Presidenl Theodore D. Woolsey. D.D.. LL.D. 

Rev. James M. Hoppin, D.D. 

Prof. William D. Whitney. Ph.D., LL.D. 

John A. Robinson, LL.B., Librarian of lie Law D/farlmml. 

W. W. White, Bockiilhr. 



Moseley's New Haven House, 

Oppoaite Tale College and the City Gtmii, 



E of peculiar excellence. 



S. H. MOSELEY. 



RUBBER GOODS. 



Call and examine our CLOTH RUBBER LINED ULSTERS, 
the cheapest and finest goods in the market, at the 

QOODTEAR RUBBER STORE, 73 Chudi St., 

OPP. POST OFFICE. F. C. TUTTLE, Prop. 
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IHETBOPOL SUIT. 

s of Auliimn Suils »18 to S33. 
I Top Coats, 

Originators of Reversible Suits and Top Coats. 

JESSUP & CO., 

iPaetfonatiU Saflore ans CCIotitUtre, 

351 and 356 Broadway, 

0pp. City Hall, NEW YORK. 
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J. F. LUTHER, 

Badges for all Fraternities 

IN eVEBV STVLE. 

ra" DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES?iFURNISHED. 

No. 79 Nassau Street, - New York. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 

«:: «» JL. JL. aa ^a- -^ 

SOLID GOLD 

EMBLEMATIC 
_ JEWELRY. 

ALL GOODS MADE ON THE PREMISES AND 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 

JOHN F. LUTHER, 

79 Nassau St., New York. 
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